Oh! give the close-clock'd secret room,
Unfold its bud, expand its bloom;
Lest, sinking with our crumbled halls,
We see red flames devour their walls.

Draupady almost denies having concealed anything, but hears the steps
of the sacred hermit approaching. She is seized with panic and makes
her final confession with a 'fluttering heart' and in 'broken speech'.
The incident narrated is that a young brahmin teacher, who was appointed
to teach Draupady the puranas, was one day dwelling on the play of
Krishna and the Gopikas. The theme inspired both the teacher and
pupil to such a degree that the Brahmin youth kissed Draupady on her
cheek:

By Tulsy's leaf the truth I speak -
the Brahmen only kiss'd my cheek.

This disclosure restores the fruit to its original stem. All the brothers
have a sigh of relief. Thehermittoo is appeased and extends appropriate
welcome to his princely guests.

This, in brief, is the story of the poem. The question now arises as
to what may have been the purpose in Jones's mind in electing to write
this poem. Is it to tell us that the idea of chastity was so highly valued
in India that even the slightest transgression would unleash tragic
consequences, or is it rather to show that even the great Draupady had
her weakness?

The internal evidence of the poem seems to point to the latter
view. Even at the begining, Jones elaborates the point that Draupady
was the single wife of five husbands who were brothers. He says:

A groupe unusual might exhibit,

Of sev'ral husbands, free from strife,

Link'd fairly to a single wife!

Thus Botanists, with eyes acute

To see prolifick dust minute,

Taugtht by their learned northern Brahmen

To class by pistil and by stamen,

Produce from nature's rich dominion

Flow'rs Polyandrian Monogynian,

Where embryon blossoms, fruits and leaves

Twenty prepare, and one receives.

Thus, the marriage of Draupady with the five Pandavas curiously reminds
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